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chopping up fodder. Similarly, women prayed as they
turned the grindstones and churned the milk. Rarely
were prayers said squatting formally on a bed or on a
raised platform. Most of the 11 were over 45, and,
as X remarked, this is an age when 'end is nearer than
beginning' and preparation for the next world comes to
be a serious thought. Though only 11 said the pre-
scribed prayers regularly, another 10 knew them in
part and recited them on occasions like the first of the
month (Anwds) and the day of the full moon (Puran-
mashi). X says that the village is typical of most Sikh
villages in the central Punjab and contains a fair
sprinkling of Akalis,1 who pay more attention to these
things than most. The explanation is that the peasant
is absorbed in the primary task of earning his living.
In this respect he does not differ much from the busi-
ness man in the West, who works hard for six days of
the week and on the seventh mingles in varying propor-
tions the observances of religion with the pursuit of
pleasure and the enjoyment of repose.

The likeness is, however, more apparent than real,
for, though from day to day religion occupies little of
the peasant's time and attention, its effect in moulding
his ambitions and ideals is considerable. Life is con-
ceived as a preparation for the life to come, which is
everlasting, and ultimately all that is desired is sufficient
strength and leisure to prepare for it. For that there
must, of course, be ample sustenance, but more than
this is a hindrance rather than a help. All therefore that
the peasant would ask for when he prays is a sufficiency
of flour, pulse, salt, and ghi; good clothes for the body,
and shoes for the feet; a bed with pillow, mattress, and
quilt; a cow or buffalo in milk, a mare to ride, a good
wife, and sons; and if to these is added freedom from
debt, he will have attained the ideal conditions for the
realization of Self, the summum bonum of both Sikh

* An Akali, which means literally a believer in the Immortal (Akdl), is a
Sikh who regards Sikhism as a 'church militant'.